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THE MARRIAGE GROUP IN THE CANTERBURY TALES 

In a delightful and illuminating article in an earlier issue of 
Modern Philology, 1 Professor Kittredge has commented at some 
length upon Chaucer's discussion of marriage in the Canterbury Tales. 
The Wife of Bath first sets forth her convictions in regard to matri- 
mony and the experiences by which these convictions are fortified. 
The text which she defends in her Prologue and Tale, with her own 
inimitable vivacity, is: 

Wommen desiren to have sovereyntee 
As wel over hir housbond as hir love, 
And for to been in maistrie him above. 

Wives, then, should rule their husbands; the mastery should be in 
the hands of the woman. This heresy is rebutted, after the "comic 
interlude" furnished by the Summoner and the Friar, in the elo- 
quence of the Clerk of Oxford, who drives home his point with 
particular energy in his Envoy. "Yes, ladies, rule your husbands, 
and make them thoroughly miserable!" The Merchant then follows 
with a bitter attack upon women, and upon the wedded state in 
general, in a story noteworthy for its sustained and savage irony. 
Finally, after the Squire's Tale has been told — which is "pure 
romance," unconnected with the burning topic under discussion — 
the Franklin shows, in his charming narrative of Arviragus and 
Dorigen, that "the difficulty about mastery vanishes when mutual 
love and forbearance are made the guiding principles of the relation 
between husband and wife." With this tale, then, the Marriage 
Group ends. 

"The Wife of Bath's Prologue," says Professor Kittredge, 
"begins a Group in the Canterbury Tales, or, as one may say, a new 
act in the drama. It is not connected with anything that precedes." 
He further suggests 2 that Chaucer had probably not determined what 
connection was to be made between it and the portion of the Canter- 
bury Tales that comes before. Now the Wife's Prologue is, indeed, 
not introduced by any transitional matter such as regularly binds 
together the tales within a Group. But does Dame Alisoun's long 
narrative of her marital experiences come, as it were, out of the 

i Vol. IX, No. 4, April 1912, pp. 435-67. « Ibid., p. 439, and footnote 1 ; cf. also p. 467. 
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2 William Witherle Lawrence 

blue sky, with no previous provocation to explain its vehemence? 
Is she the only begetter of this debate among the Pilgrims ? I do 
not think so. While her Prologue, by reason of its detailed atten- 
tion to the subject, may well be called the beginning of the Marriage 
Group, it is not by any means the beginning of those discussions of 
"maistrye" between husband and wife with which this group is 
chiefly concerned. The Wife is not sowing discord among the Pil- 
grims, she is defending herself and her sex against previous attacks. 
Her Prologue, therefore, appears to gain in effectiveness when 
examined in the light of the material which precedes. The question 
as to what connection Chaucer intended to make between this 
material and her Prologue is, then, really of considerable interest. 1 
And we may, I think, despite the abrupt opening of this Prologue, 
see pretty clearly Chaucer's general intention as to the connection 
of the Wife's utterances with those of the Pilgrims who have already 
had their say. 

In order to understand these relationships clearly we must go 
back to the " Tale of Melibeus." The Host, it will be remembered, 
has interrupted with the utmost rudeness Chaucer's "Tale of Sir 
Thopas," and Chaucer has — apparently — kissed the rod, accepting 
the Host's rebuff in all meekness. 

"No more of this, for goddes dignitee," 
Quod oure hoste, "for thou makest me 
So wery of thy verray lewednesse 
That, also wisly god my soule blesse, 
Myn eres aken of thy drasty speche; 
Now swiche a rym the devel I biteche! 
This may well be rym dogerel," quod he. 



"Lat se wher thou canst tellen aught in geste, 
Or telle in prose somwhat at the leste 
In whiche ther be som mirthe or som doctrine." 

"Gladly," quod I, "by goddes swete pyne, 
I wol yow telle a litel thing in prose, 
That oghte lyken yow, as I suppose, 
Or elles, certes, ye been to daungerous. 
It is a moral tale vertuous." 2 

But is not Chaucer in this Prologue (which is too long to quote in 
full) slyly retaliating upon the Host? And does he not carry his 

» Of. footnote, loc. cit. 

» B 2109 ft. The citations are from Skeat's edition of the complete works, Oxford, 
1899, etc. 
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The Marriage Group in the "Canterbury Tales" 3 

revenge still farther in the "Tale of Melibeus" which follows? 
Dramatic effectiveness is often gained in the Canterbury Tales by 
satire in which the Pilgrims indulge at each other's expense, and it 
seems likely enough that Chaucer himself, the arch-satirist of them 
all, should get even with the Host in this way, after he has been 
so rudely snubbed. The Host, the self-constituted "juge and 
reportour" of the stories, has missed the point of "Sir Thopas," 
a little parody of the affectations of the poorer metrical romances. 
He has not the wit to see the joke. But that does not excuse his 
coarse and peremptory language to the teller, who, with mock 
modesty, protests that it is the best tale he knows. So Chaucer 
assures the Host that he shall have what he wants, "a moral tale 
vertuous," full of the "doctrine" demanded. And Chaucer further 
complies with the Host's desire for "som mirthe" by telling him it 
shall be "a mery tale" (2154). The poet also apologizes for putting 
in "somwhat more of proverbes" than there is in the original — 
although as a matter of fact he does nothing of the sort, but translates 
very faithfully. The implication is clear. He is stressing the heavy 
moral character of the tale to come. Provided the thing bristles 
with edification the Host will be pleased. It is impossible not to 
see irony in all this, and in Chaucer's description of this long-winded 
moral discourse as "a little thing." Moreover, the "Melibeus" is 
admirably suited for revenge upon the Host for another reason. 
He may not perceive the subtlety of Chaucer's satire on his failure 
to understand a literary jest, but he shall be pricked by a thrust which 
he cannot fail to feel. 

Before we proceed to examine the nature of this thrust, it may be 
well to say that Chaucer was no doubt interested in the "Melibeus" 
for its own sake. Such treatises as this found a favorable reception 
in the fourteenth century, however dull they may appear to modern 
readers. 1 That Chaucer avenged himself for the interruption of his 
"Sir Thopas" by inflicting a dead weight of tedium upon his hearers, 
as Dr. Mather once suggested, 2 is unthinkable. Chaucer's retalia- 
tion, we may be sure, is not so clumsy. The situation is rather as 
if a pianist, being snubbed by an ignorant critic for triviality in 

i See the excellent discussion in Tatlock's Development and Chronology of Chaucer's 
Works, Chaucer Society, 1907, pp. 189 fl. 

* Chaucer's Prologue, Knight's Tale, and Nun's Priest's Tale, Boston, 1899, Introd., 
pp. xiv, xv, xxxi (also criticized, Tatlock, loc. cit.). 
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4 William Withekle Lawrence 

playing some light humoresque, should perform a sonata of pon- 
derous weight and length, though an admirable and masterly com- 
position, to which his critic could never object on the score of its 
lightness. The "Tale of Melibeus" is an implied rebuke to narrow- 
ness of literary taste. It is surely not meant to be an awful example 
of excess in didacticism, as "Sir Thopas" is of excess in romantic 
conventionality. 

It has already been said that the Host is pricked with a less 
subtle thrust than this. The "Melibeus" illustrates the virtue 
of forbearance, the desirability of settling disputes by appeals to 
reason rather than to force. Melibeus has been severely wounded by 
his enemies, who have broken into his house and ill-treated his 
wife and daughter. But this "noble wyf " Prudence, whose charac- 
ter is sufficiently revealed by her name, counsels patience and a 
peaceful adjustment of the dispute. Throughout the story this 
serene and sententious female holds the center of the stage. From 
her mouth proceed most of the "proverbes" and citations of authori- 
ties. Melibeus stands by, completely subdued to the will of his 
strong-minded spouse, and thanks God "that him sente a wyf of 
so greet discrecioun." The real hero of the "Tale of Melibeus" is 
Dame Prudence. 

The moment Chaucer has spoken the last word, the Host con- 
trasts this patient wife, this comfort to her husband, with his own 
shrewish mate: 

Whan ended was my tale of Melibee, 

And of Prudence and hir benignitee, 

Our Hoste seyde, "As I am faithful man, 

And by the precious corpus Madrian, 

I hadde lever than a barel ale 

That goode lief my wyf hadde herd this tale! 

For she nis no-thing of swich pacience 

As was this Melibeus wyf Prudence. 

By goddes bones! whan I bete my knaves, 

She bringth me forth the grete clobbed staves, 

And cryeth, 'slee the dogges everichoon, 

And brek hem, bothe bak and every boon!' 



This is my lyf, but-if that I wol fighte; 
And out at dore anon I moot me dighte, 
Or elles I am but lost, but-if that I 
Be lyk a wilde leoun fool-hardy." 1 

.B3079A. ^ 



The Marriage Group in the "Canterbury Tales" 5 

Never does the Host speak with more depth of feeling. All the 
savage moments of his spouse rise in grisly distinctness before him, 
with the humiliating and hasty exits "out at dore" which her 
ferocity has made necessary. It is hard to resist the conclusion that 
Chaucer here meant to attack the Host in his most vulnerable 
spot — as a henpecked husband. The Pilgrims could surely not have 
tarried at the Tabard Inn without having encountered the Hostess 
and her tempers. The "Tale of Melibeus," then, while told with 
all seriousness, and no doubt relished for its edification, was, I 
believe, selected by Chaucer partly because it afforded such an 
admirable opportunity for aiming at the Host under the cover of 
impeccable literary respectability. The poet probably had the 
treatise, whether in the original or in its present form, among his 
papers, so that it was all ready for insertion as a foil to "Sir Thopas" 
and a reply to the Host's gibes. 1 When Harry Baily exclaims sadly, 
at the close of his agonized reflections on his amazon consort, 
But lat us passe awey fro this matere — 

Chaucer may well feel that he has tasted the sweets of revenge. 

Analysis of Chaucer's humor is hazardous business. The elvish 
elusiveness of his fun, its very subtlety and delicacy, make it pecu- 
liarly difficult to define with certainty. Modern criticism may, as 
Lowes has intimated, 2 sometimes fall into the error of reading into 
Chaucer's work satirical intention which it does not possess. The 
preceding comments are offered with a full realization of this danger, 

> Tatlock, op. cit., dates the translation of the "Melibeus" as probably before 1394. 
He is inclined to put the composition of the Wife of Bath's Prologue still earlier, although 
the evidence, which is mainly ex silentio, is not very convincing. Chaucer must at least 
have read the "Melibeus" in the original before the composition of the Wife's Prologue 
and Tale; see discussion below. He obviously shifted his material about a great deal, 
so that the sequence of composition of the different stories may well differ a good deal 
from the arrangement which he later decided to give them. That the "Melibeus" was 
originally intended for the Man of Law, while entirely possible, seems to me pure hypothe- 
sis. The tale is indeed a series of arguments with formal appeal to authorities, but this 
was characteristic of many types of mediaeval literature, and is no particular evidence 
of a legal turn of mind. Most of the characters in the pilgrimage cite "auctoritees," 
when they depart from pure narrative. Nor does the fact that the Man of Law 
"deprecates comparison with Chaucer's mythological and poetic tales" (B 90 ft.; Tat- 
lock, 197) mean that he must tell a story of the "Melibeus" type. Apologies of this 
sort were, of course, literary commonplaces ; cf . the Franklin's Prologue with his per- 
formance. Moreover, is it not possible that Tatlock has mistaken the sense of 1. 95 ? 
The pronoun him may well refer to Metamorphoseos, not to Chaucer. The whole Intro- 
duction to the Man of Law's Prologue is a puzzling piece of work; the insertion of the 
list of Chaucer's works is not very deftly done, and looks like an afterthought. The 
evidence for connecting the "Melibeus" with the Man of Law could hardly be more 
tenuous. 

1 "Is Chaucer's Legend of Good Women a Travesty ?" Journal of English and German 
Philology, VIII, 513 fl. 
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6 William Witherle Lawrence 

but with the conviction that they explain the introduction of the 
"Melibeus" at this point more satisfactorily than previous criticism 
has done. Whatever one may think of this explanation, which is in 
no way essential to the main thesis of this paper, he must admit 
certain facts about the "Melibeus" which are of the utmost impor- 
tance in connection with the Marriage Group beginning with the 
Wife of Bath's Prologue. 

In the "Tale of Melibeus" the theme — the leit-motiv, one 
might say — of conjugal "maistrie" or "sovereignty" is first clearly 
sounded. 1 Dame Prudence extricated her husband from his diffi- 
culties, because he gave up to her the ordering of his affairs. In 
the beginning, indeed, Melibeus is disinclined to do this. 

This Melibee answerde un-to his wyf Prudence: "I purpose nat," 
quod he, "to werke by thy conseil, for many causes and resouns. For 
certes every wight wolde holde me thanne a fool; this is to seyn, if I, for 
thy conseuling, wolde chaungen thinges that been ordeyned and affermed 
by so manye wyse. Secoundly I seye, that alle wommen been wikke and 
noon good of hem alle. For 'Of a thousand men,' seith Salomon, 'I fond a 
good man: but certes, of alle wommen, good womman fond I never.' And 
also certes, if I governed me by thy conseil, it sholde seme that I hadde yeve 
to thee over me the maistrie; and god forbede that it so were. For 
Iesus Syrak seith; 'that if the wyf have maistrie, she is contrarious to hir 
housbonde.' And Salomon seith " 

But Dame Prudence, with her skilled dialectic, proceeds to 

reason her husband out of his position, so that he ultimately gives 

in to her completely. 

Wyf, by-cause of thy swete wordes, and eek for I have assayed and 
preved thy grete sapience and thy grete trouthe, I wol governe me by thy 
conseil in alle thing. 

And later on he twice assures her of his complete subjection to 
her authority. 2 

This tale is in effect, then, a prose counterpart to the "Wife of 
Bath's Tale." In each story a wife, by employing arguments 
bolstered up by many appeals to authority, gets her husband to give 
her the say in their family affairs, and so extricates him from a 
position of embarrassment. The words of the Knight and the Loathly 
Lady might have come from the lips of Melibeus and Prudence: 

i There is little if any suggestion of this theme in the tales preceding the " Melibeus." 
Such stories as those told by the Reeve or the Shipman, while incidentally satirizing 
marital relationships, do not discuss the question of the supremacy of husband or wife; 
see discussion below. 

' Cf. Skeafs ed., pp. 204, 207, 233, 234. 
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The Marbiage Group in the "Canterbury Tales" 

"My lady and my love, and wyf so dere, 
I put me in your wyse governance; 



For as yow lyketh, it suffiseth me." 
"Thanne have I gete of yow maistrye," quod she, 
"Sin I may chese, and governe as me lest?" 
"Ye, certes, wyf," quod he, "I holde it best." 1 

And the Wife's narrative, in her Prologue, of her fifth husband's 
annoying habit of citing authorities to prove the undesirability of 
women, and that "algates housbondes han sorwe," reminds us of 
the learned arguments of Melibeus to a similar end. Jankin's 
repertory is, however, infinitely larger. But it availed him naught, 
for ultimately, says Dame Alisoun, 

He yaf me al the brydel in myn hond 

To han the governance of hous and lond, 

And of his tonge and of his hond also, 

And made him brenne his book anon right tho. 

And whan that I hadde geten un-to me, 

By maistrie, al the soveraynetee, 



After that day we hadden never debaat. 2 

These resemblances are too striking to be accidental. It is 
impossible not to think there was a connection in Chaucer's mind 
between the situation in these two tales, and that if the Wife's 
Prologue and Tale opens the specific discussion of marriage, the 
"Melibeus" is the beginning of the remarks which prepare its way. 

At the close of the Host's soliloquy on his shrewish wife, he turns 
to the Monk, and with coarse humor suggests that a man of religion 
may tell a tale at this point. If the Host were Pope, he would give 
the clergy wives. The views of the mediaeval church in regard to 
women were well known; the Host perhaps felt that a few satirical 
hits at the sex would ease his own lacerated sensibilities. Such a 
rejoinder from the Monk is doubly to be expected, since the Shipman, 
in his tale, has satirized the affection of a Monk for a faithless wife. 
But this elegant ecclesiastic proposes to be drawn into no such 
controversy, nor does he lose his temper over the Host's gibes, but 
takes all in patience. Instead of a continuation of the discussion at 
this juncture, then, we have the formal "tragedies" of the Monk, 

> D 1230 ff. 

1 D 627 ff. For resemblances in plot and characterization between the "Melibeus" 
and the "Merchant's Tale," see Tatlock, op. tit., p. 215. 
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8 William Witheele Lawbence 

just as later on, as Professor Kittredge has shown, the "comic 
interlude" of the Summoner and Friar interrupts the symposium 
on marriage. But our discussion is taken up once more by the 
Nun's Priest. 

The Nun's Priest is a pilgrim of whom we would gladly know 
more. Few stories are more delightful than his, more rich in humor 
and descriptive felicity. But he is barely mentioned, along with 
two others, in the general Prologue, and there is little description 
of him in the transitional passage preceding his tale, save that he 
rides on a jade — "this swete preest, this goodly man, sir Iohn." 
The Epilogue to his tale is by no means free from suspicion of spuri- 
ousness — at least in the concluding couplet. The preceding lines 
are better, and if we may believe their evidence, the Nun's Priest 
is a man who, like the Monk, 1 would have been an avowed servant 
of Venus had he been secular. And he takes up the implied challenge 
of the "Tale of Melibeus," which the Monk has refused — or all but 
refused 2 — to notice. There is an added reason in his own case; 
he is subject to a lady who is his ecclesiastical superior. It is pos- 
sible that he may not have relished being in the train of the elegant 
Prioress — along with the little dogs, as it were, and riding on an 
ill-favored nag, while they had fine bread and the best of attention. 
And so he tells a story which, as he himself puts it, is intended to 
illustrate the evil effects of trusting a wife. 

My tale is of a cok, as ye may here, 

That took his counseil of his wyf , with sorwe, 

To walken in the yerd — 

In short, the tale illustrates just the converse of the point made by 
the "Melibeus." If you put confidence in the advice of your wife 
you will come to grief. But this is not all. The Priest lets his 
feelings run away with him, and bursts out: 

Wommennes counseils been ful ofte colde; 
Wommannes counseil broghte us first to wo, 
And made Adam from paradys to go, 
Ther-as he was ful mery, and wel at ese. 

< Chaucer uses the same phrase In both descriptions; cf. B 3135 with 4641. 

* It may be that the exempla of Adam and Eve, Sampson and his wives, and 
Hercules and Deianira, which the Wife of Bath's fifth husband used to prove the 
undesirability of women (D 710 ft.), are introduced by the Monk with malice afore- 
thought. 
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The Mabbiage Gbotjp in the "Canterbury Tales" 9 

Then, recollecting himself, and perhaps feeling the disapproving 

eyes of his lady mistress and the Wife of Bath fixed on him, he 

hastens to add: 

But for I noot, to whom it mighte displese, 
If I counseil of wommen wolde blame, 
Passe over, for I seyde it in my game. 
Rede auctors, wher they trete of swiche matere, 
And what thay seyn of wommen ye may here. 
Thise been the cokkes wordes, and nat myne, 
I can noon harm of no womman divyne. 1 

He ends his tale in unobjectionable fashion, making it into a kind of 
exemplum on the evils of trusting flatterers. But he had no need to 
emphasize his point further. His bolt at the ladies had been shot. 

Does not the exquisite appropriateness of this tale to the teller 
explain why the Nun's Priest is brought out of his obscurity at this 
juncture, and made to speak up, while the Yeoman and the Plowman, 
who interested Chaucer as personalities at the time he was writ- 
ing the General Prologue, never get a chance to have their say 
at all? As Chaucer proceeded with the composition of the tales, 
and became interested in their dramatic contrasts and in the inter- 
play of character among the Pilgrims, he sometimes found it advis- 
able to draw the obscurer persons, like the Nun's Priest or the Second 
Nun, to the front, or even to introduce a new one, as the Canon's 
Yeoman. The reason why the Second Nun gets a tale seems clear. 
The poet first assigned the story to a male pilgrim, as has often been 
pointed out, then, perceiving that it was more suited to a woman, 
and having already provided the Prioress (perhaps the Wife of Bath 
need scarcely be mentioned) with a tale, he brought the Second Nun 
out of her obscurity, and gave St. Cecilia to her. In a similar way, 
realizing the humor of having a man in the service of a woman 
reply to the "Melibeus," he gave the Nun's Priest, a hitherto undis- 
tinguished member of the party, an eminence which few of the 
Pilgrims enjoy. 

Did the Wife of Bath, who can hardly have listened 2 to this story 
with patience, have to wait until the Physician and the Pardoner 

• Cf. B 4442 fl. 

> It is obvious that all the pilgrims cannot be supposed to have heard the telling of 
any given tale. That nine and twenty persons riding along a fourteenth-century road, 
even so well-trodden a highway as that from London to Canterbury, could have heard 
the story-telling of one of their number, is, in the nature of things, impossible. It seems 
simplest, if we are to treat the pilgrimage realistically, to imagine them as riding in 
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10 William Withehle Lawrence 

had finished their tales before relieving her mind on the burning 
topic of "wo in mariage"? Are we to see in these two stories an 
"interlude" of another sort than that provided by the Summoner and 
the Friar? I think not. The evidence — based on other grounds 
than dramatic propriety — is clearly in favor of placing the Physician 
and Pardoner elsewhere, and allowing the Wife of Bath to follow 
the Nun's Priest without delay. 

What the true sequence of the Canterbury Tales really is, if 
indeed there be any "true sequence" to find, will perhaps never 
be determined. The arrangements in the manuscripts differ widely; 
some are more satisfactory than others, but none is logically con- 
sistent with the internal evidence of the text. The same is true of 
early printed versions. It is generally agreed that these confusions, 
which affect different groups of stories rather than each story sepa- 
rately, are due to the probability that the Canterbury Tales were 
originally put forth in sections and that the scribes combined these 
sections in different ways when they copied them into a connected 
whole. 1 Within these sections, as determined by the manuscripts, 
and indicated by the Chaucer Society by the letters A to I (with a 
subdivision of the B-section into B 1 and B 2 ), there is no doubt 
about the sequence. Therefore we may be sure that the order "Sir 
Thopas," "Melibeus," "Monk," and "Nun's Priest" is correct, since 
these all fall in B 2 . But the arrangement of Group C ("Physician" 
and "Pardoner") in relation to Group B and to Group D ("Wife 
of Bath," "Friar," and "Summoner") is not by any means clear. 

Most modern arrangements are of course based upon allusions 
to place and time on the journey in the tales or in the links connecting 
the tales, or upon cross-references from one group of tales to another. 
Such internal evidence of final design on Chaucer's part ought, it 
appears, to be of more weight than the sequence even of the best 
manuscripts. Professor Tatlock, a most careful and judicious 
student of this matter, has summed up the situation as follows: 

groups, and gathering about a teller as they were attracted by the story he had to offer. 
The Prioress and the Second Nun would probably have cared as little lor the japes of 
the Reeve or the Miller as the latter would have for their delicate legends of the little 
clergeon or of St. Cecilia. It must be remembered, however, that despite the realism 
of the pilgrimage, there are conventions which the reader must accept, such as the metrical 
form of the tales, and that it is possible that the hearing of the stories by so large a com- 
pany is to be accepted in a similar way. 

■ Ct. Miss E. P. Hammond, "On the Order of the Canterbury Tales," Modern Phil- 
ology, October, 1905, pp. 159 ff., and Chaucer, a Bibliographical Manual, New York, 
1908, pp. 158 ff. 
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The Marriage Group in the "Canterbury Tales" 11 

.... I am so far from begging the question of a single authentic 
arrangement that I do not believe Chaucer ever put the poem together at 
all. But I do not see how we can doubt that he would have studied out 
the matter carefully had he lived to finish the work; that the mention of 
times and seasons, of places along the road, and of tales already told, indi- 
cates that he bore the subject in mind more or less all along; and that if 
we can devise an arrangement without serious inconsistencies, we are justi- 
fied in preferring it to a self-contradictory one, and in accepting it as coming 
near Chaucer's 1 intention, even though the one be the arrangement of no 
manuscript, and the other that of many. To do otherwise, it seems to me, 
attributes to the poet a slovenliness, a carelessness, and even a lack of 
seriousness about his work quite beyond anything else we can attribute to 
him. If the arrangements of the MSS are illogical, it seems as easy to reject 
all as all but one. Such a logical arrangement as I have mentioned can be 
devised, 2 and is pretty much that of modern editions, which lacks definite- 
ness only in that, Group C containing no note of Chaucer's intention, we 
cannot be sure where he would have put it had he arranged the poem at 
the stage it had reached when he died. 

There appears to be a very general agreement among the later 
authorities who have studied the sequence of the various groups 
that C is misplaced, that it really does not belong between B and D 
at all. Skeat says: "I wish to make a note that the right order of 
the Groups is ABDEFCGHI." 3 Shipley, in what is perhaps the 
most thoroughgoing study of the problem ever made, argues for the 
order ACBDEFGHI. 4 This location of C was accepted by Dr. 
Furnivall. Some years previously, Fleay had made a suggestion to 
the same effect, which apparently passed unnoticed. 

The weight of authority, then, on grounds not connected with 
the arguments in the present article, is all in favor of placing the 
Prologue of the "Wife of Bath" directly after the tale of the Nun's 
Priest. This heightens greatly the effectiveness of the Wife's 
Prologue, and affords an added reason for the vehemence of her 
language. But this arrangement is not absolutely necessary to 
our main contention. Unless it be denied that Group B comes 
earlier than Group D, we cannot fail to see a motivation for the 
Wife of Bath's utterances in the insults of the priest on the bony 

1 "The Harleian Manuscript 7334 and Revision of the Canterbury Tales," Publica- 
tions of the Chaucer Society, 1909, for the issue of 1904, p. 26. 

2 From this point the sentence follows a footnote, p. 26. • Oxford Chaucer, III, 434. 

* Modern Language Notes, X, 260 ft. (189S). A full discussion of this general sub- 
ject, with bibliographical references, will be found in Miss Hammond's Chaucer; cf . note 
to p. 256. I therefore do not cite references in detail at this point. It may be observed 
that Shipley {Modern Language Notes, XI, 293) says: " Closer study has strengthened 
my former opinion" (i.e., in article in Vol. X). 
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nag who has flouted truths which she felt to be the ripest issue of 
her experience. 

Chaucer apparently left unwritten the transitional passage which 
would have brought this out clearly, and would have linked closely 
the Wife's remarks with the preceding discussion, just as he left 
unfinished so much in the dramatic interlocking of the Canterbury 
Tales. In one sense, then, we must agree entirely with Professor 
Kittredge, that the formal connection with what precedes is lacking. 
But this appears relatively insignificant, when we look at the tales 
as a whole, and observe the relation of the Wife's utterances to the 
discussions of marriage which have gone before. Then we realize 
that there is a good reason, an adequate motivation, for this "long 
preamble of a tale." 

In the hands of the Wife of Bath, the subject reaches truly 
epic proportions. Though very definitely indicated, the theme of 
"maistrie" or "sovereignty" in marriage had been brought out by 
Chaucer and the Host and the Nun's Priest only in connection with 
tales whose formal point was of another sort; here the whole interest 
revolves about it. We may, then, with Professor Kittredge, call 
the Wife's Prologue the beginning of the Marriage Group proper. 1 
But its prelude should not be forgotten! At the close of the day's 
journey, Dame Alisoun could indeed have thought with satisfaction 
of her revenge on the Nun's Priest and those of his inclining, and 
say of them, as of her husbands, 

For god it woot, I chidde hem spitously! 

William Withekle Lawrence 

Columbia University 

1 Since the preceding article was written. Dr. John Koch has questioned the pro- 
priety of speaking of a "marriage group" in the Canterbury Tales at all, observing that 
the tales of the Miller, Shipman, and Manciple, with Chaucer's "Tale of Melibeus," 
which are not included within Professor Kittredge's division, treat of "das thema der 
ehe, den guten oder b8sen einfluss der frau auf ihren gatten." It is perfectly true that 
the tales cited by Dr. Koch treat of marriage, more or less, but that (with the exception 
of the "Melibeus," sufficiently discussed above) the good or bad influence of a wife upon 
her husband is in the least emphasized as a theme of discussion can hardly be maintained. 
The debate as to which of the two, husband or wife, should enjoy the supremacy, is what 
gives unity to the Marriage Group and the tales of "Melibeus," Monk, and Nun's 
Priest preceding. It gives rise to debate among other pilgrims, and motivates the telling 
of various tales. Chaucer may at first have intended the " Shipman's Tale " for the Wife 
of Bath, and, as Tatlock conjectures, have seen in the Merchant a worthy antagonist 
for her (cf. Development and Chronology, p. 207). But in assigning it to the Shipman he 
gave it a place apart from the dramatic debate among the pilgrims which begins with 
the Host's snubbing of the teller of "Sir Thopas." It Is absurd to object, as Koch does, 
to grouping certain tales around the discussion of a definite theme because the tales as 
a whole cannot be resolved into hard-baked sections. If one follows Koch's advice, and 
treats each story as a separate unit, he will miss much of the dramatic significance of 
the Canterbury Tales. For Koch's discussion, see Engl. Studien, xlvi, 112 f. 
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